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SHALL WE DO ABOUT JAPAN? 


Japan's in trouble, serious economic trouble. 

What's wrong is that she's reaching the point where she 
may not be able to keep on making a living. 

If that happens to an individual, it's bad enough. 

If it happens to a nation, it can become a world catastro- 
phe. 

The propaganda of communism makes greatest headway 
among people who haven't enough to eat. It is like a virus. 
It spreads most readily in a person already tired and weak. 

As President Eisenhower has pointed out, Japan is the 
Free World's Far Eastern bastion against communist aggres- 
sion. What we hope for is a Japan which remains firmly 
on our side. We'd like to see Japan build up her strength 
to the point where she can afford adequate defenses. 

If these wishes are to come true, we must do what we can 
to help Japan solve her present economic problems. 

Japan depends for her livelihood on foreign trade.* 
Where the trouble lies is that Japan's trade situation is 
going to pieces. 

There are certain essentials which Japan—with her four 
main islands totaling only about the area of Montana but 
with her population (87 million) over half that of the whole 
United States—has to import. One is raw materials to keep 
her industries going. The other is food. 

Japanese farmers make good use of their land. But with 
little to begin with and most of it mountainous, there's not 
much room for crops. The result is that about one quarter 
of what the Japanese eat has to come from outside. This in- 
cludes fish from the sea. 

In the normal processes of trade, money to pay for im- 
ports is obtained through selling products abroad. But if 
Japan can't dispose of enough goods elsewhere to meet 
the bills for what she brings in, she’s out of luck. And that, 
for various reasons, is the fix she's in today. 

“If we will not trade with her''—said President Eisenhower, 
emphasizing that something should be done to let Japan 
make a living—‘‘if we will not allow her to trade with the 
Reds, if we will not try to defend in any way the Southeast 
Asia area where she has a partial trade opportunity, what 
is going to happen to Japan? She is going to the Com- 
munists."" 

Running the chance of having the Japanese, with their 
industrial skill, their strategic position and proven fighting 
ability, become part of the communist bloc is a risk we can't 
afford to take. 

Japan's Prime Minister, Shigeru Yoshida, head of the pro- 
Western conservative party,t the Liberals, has just ended a 
visit to the United States during which he talked over his 
country's difficulties. Some of them, especially the question 
of improving Japan's foreign trade, are sure to come up 
for discussion soon after the 84th Congress meets. 

While there's time to do so—for the prob!em is urgent— 
let's see what it consists of and what lies behind it. 


*See the Guide for May, 1954 (Vol. III, No. 9) “What Should Our World Trade Policy Be?” 


tThe principal parties are the Liberals, the Progressives, and the Left and Right Wing Socialists. No communist members sit 
in Parliament; though Left Wing Socialists are apt to vote the communist line. 


The editors wish to thank Professor Harry Rudin, Chairman of the Department of History, Yale University, for suggestions 





WHAT’S BACK OF TODAY? 


To help understand Japan's situation, and our relation to 
it, let's glance through what has happened up to now. 

The story begins back in the seventh century B.C. when 
the idea of the Emperor as a divine being became part of 
the Japanese way of looking at life. 

According to Japanese mythology, Jimmu, the first Em- 
peror, was an immortal—making the royal family, through 
twenty-seven centuries, the descendants of the gods. 
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Some Japanese Emperors, backed by this belief that they 
had all the answers, found no trouble in maintaining abso- 
lute rule. Others, not so forceful or for more complicated 
reasons, faiied to exercise such sway. It became common 
practice at the Court for some powerful noble, known as the 
Shogun, to do the actual governing—though supposedly by 
the divine consent of the Emperor. The technique of ‘‘Em- 
peror control'’ became part of the Japanese political 
scheme. 

At first these Shoguns came mostly from the heads of 
Japan's chief families or clans. But presently fighting men 
began taking over. An unsuccessful invasion of one of Ja- 
pan's principal islands, Kyushu, t by the Mongols from Asia's 
mainland in 1274 A.D. helped train Japan's military caste. 
It wasn't long before these warriors felt powerful enough 
to try some conquering of their own. They invaded Korea. 
They also waged battles with other Japanese nobles for 
control of the Emperor or to gain some choice parcel of 
land. 

Land was held as a ‘manor’ by noble families in a 
feudal system rather like that which developed in Europe. 

The one group—by far the largest—which had no owner- 
ship of the soil was the common people, or peasants, who 
tilled it. 

So comfortable did the nobility and military caste find 
this set-up that they decided to keep it from changing. Laws 
were passed preventing any Japanese from shifting his 
position. Laborers must remain laborers; merchants must 
stick to merchandising. Marriages were forbidden if they 
violated this system of caste. Strictly policed, Japanese ex- 
istence was frozen into a pattern. 


But because life tends not to stay put, this keeping things 
as they were, though it deeply influenced Japanese habits 
and thinking, was bound to be challenged. 

Japan's rulers could for a time resist change from within; 
what they had not calculated on was change from without. 

In the sixteenth century—Europe's great age of explora- 
tion—Western navigators ‘‘discovered"’ Japan. Among oth- 


er things they introduced Christianity, which made consider- 
able headway along side of Shintoism—Japan's religion of 
ancestor worship—and the teachings of Buddha. White men 
also brought with them the first firearms seen in Japan. 

What they themselves were looking for was a chance to 
trade. 

The reaction of the Japanese to these ‘“‘barbarians,"’ as 
they called them, was drastic. All foreigners, except for a 
few Dutch traders who were allowed to stay as virtual pris- 
oners, must henceforth keep out. Those unfortunate enough 
to be shipwrecked on Japanese shores ran the risk of exe- 
cution. 

Because Japan had the strength to enforce her anti-foreign 
decrees, her exclusion policy lasted for more than two hun- 
dred years. 

’ Besides, to Western eyes, Japan seemed very far away. 

But half through the nineteenth century, in the Western 
world, a tremendous change was taking place. The modern 
industrial age was moving into gear. With its fast-traveling 
steamships it was reaching out for new markets. 

In 1853, an American Commodore, Matthew C. Perry, 
with a small naval squadron, steamed into Tokyo Bay. His 
orders were to gain admission to Japanese ports for Ameri- 
can shipping. He had full powers from Washington to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of commerce and friendship. Gifts, includ- 
ing machinery and gadgets which amazed the Japanese 
Court, were given to the Emperor. Japanese officials—im- 
pressed by these presents and also by the sight of a war 
fleet the likes of which they had never before believed ex- 
isted—gave gifts in return. 


After explaining his mission, Commodore Perry sailed 
away. 

Next year he was back—and on March 31, 1854, the 
treaty was signed. 


Western commerce didn't at once meet with smooth sail- 
ing. Japan's anti-foreign prejudice was too deeply imbed- 
ded. But Townsend Harris, first U. S. representative, pointed 
to what was happening in China and in other parts of the 
Asian mainland, where Western European nations were set- 
ting up a colonial system by force of arms. The same thing, 
he suggested, could happen in Japan. 

At an order from the Emperor, anti-foreign demonstra- 
tions stopped. From there on, Japan swung into the indus- 
trial age. 


She adopted a constitution which abolished feudalism, 
granted limited suffrage, and set up a national legislature 
—though the Emperor's word still remained a decree from 
the gods. An educational system run by the government was 
organized, with the teaching of Japanese nationalism— 
along with reading and writing—as part of its aim. To fend 
off the sort of thing that was going on in China, Japan 
adopted universal military training and started building an 
up-to-date navy. 

Though clinging to their oriental culture and love of beau- 
ty, the Japanese took to Western industrialism the way ducks 
raised under a hen take to water—even though they've never 
seen it before. Japan's people showed an extraordinary 
knack for copying Western products. But they developed also 
a creative inventiveness of their own. Their capacity for hard 
work, their natural thriftiness, the genius for production 
which they developed, soon made then an important factor 
in world trade and power. Lacking many raw materials es- 
sential for manufacturing, they sought them elsewhere—a 
process which included widening the territory over which 
the flag of the rising sun flew. In 1874 they got from China 
the Ryukyo Islands and made them part of Japan as the pre- 
fecture (or state) of Okinawa. In 1876, Great Britain and 
the U.S.A., which before had laid some claim to them, con- 
ceded Japan's sovereignty over the Bonin Islands. In 1895, 
after a brief successful war with China, Japan took over 


+Besides Kyushu, the southernmost, Japan has three other main islands — Shikoku, Honshu, and Hokkaido. From Hokkaido, 
farthest north, the entire chain, if moved over in the same position, would stretch along our Pacific Coast from northern 


Oregon to just below the California border. 
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. control of Korea from that country and gained possession 


of the island of Taiwan (Formosa, where the Chinese nation- 
alists are now) and the neighboring Pescadores. In 1904-05, 
Tsarist Russia, much to her surprise, found herself losing a 
war to Japan. This victory brought under the Japanese flag 
the southern half of the Island of Sakhalin. Britain and the 
United States, along with Russia, recognized Japan's ‘para- 
mount interest'’ in Korea—paving the way for Japanese an- 
nexation of the peninsula in 1910. This war, moreover, won 
great prestige for the Japanese—with Americans, among 
others, admiring a victory that looked like little David's over 
Goliath. 

National success had its inevitable effect on population. 
With Japan's biggest islands becoming overcrowded, many 
Japanese sought new homes in Hawaii and California. This 
situation caused considerable tension between the United 
States and Japan. The strain was somewhat smoothed over 
by the so-called ‘‘Gentlemen's Agreement."’ In exchange for 
non-segregation of children of Japanese blood in Califor- 
nia's schools, Japan promised to restrict the immigration of 
Japanese laborers. 

In 1911, the United States and Japan signed a new treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation so admirably draft- 
ed that it has served as the model for similar treaties of 
mutual rights and obligations in the realm of international 
trade. 

When World War | broke out, Japan fought as an ally 
of Great Britain, France, and the United States, gaining a 
League of Nations’ mandate over the Pacific Islands north 
of the equator which had belonged to defeated Germany. 
As one of the World's ‘Big Five,"’ she hoped for special 
rights in China, and for Western recognition of racial equal- 
ity. She was bitterly disappointed when, in 1924, the United 
States shut off further emigration from Japan, cancelling the 
Gentlemen's Agreement. 

In the period just after the war, Democracy in Japan made 
visible gains. The right to vote was extended to all males 
over twenty-five years of age, and representative govern- 
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ment was making the laws. 

But the world-wide post-war depression which did not 
hit us till 1929 hit Japan a good deal sooner. To save their 
own industries, many countries, including the U.S.A., began 
erecting tariff barriers to shut out Japanese goods. Highly 
industrialized by now, and dependent on exports to buy the 
imports she needed, the Island Empire began to find herself 
in difficulties. 

This crisis gave Japan's military leaders their chance. 
Conquest appealed to them as the surest way to gain living 
space, and to get raw materials and find markets Japan 
needed. China, particularly Manchuria, looked like the place 
to begin. 

When Prime Minister Hamaguchi, in 1930, accepted a 
decision by the London Naval Conference limiting the build- 
ing of battleships and assigning to Japan a smaller ratio 
than she expected, the militarists took over. They got rid of 
Hamaguchi by killing him. Other leaders who disagreed with 
their views met the same fate. The old device of ‘Emperor 
control” served well as a way for the militarists to get what 
they wanted. 


Early in the morning of September 18, 1931, near Muk- 
den, Manchuria, a small portion of the tracks of the South 
Manchurian railroad was blown up. The Japanese, who 
held control of the line through their 1905 treaty with Russia, 
used this as the excuse to wade in. Within a few months, all 
Manchuria lay under their control. Presently the fighting 
spread to China, with Japan's army taking more and more 
territory. 

Japan's successful defiance of all efforts by the League of 
Nations and by us to halt her sweep into China may have 
been a reason why Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany likewise 
began to go in for aggression. 

The mutual assistance pact which Japan presently signed 
with Germany and Italy paved the way to Pearl Harbor. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Our defeat of Japan marked the end of her plan for an 
“East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere’’ which she would domi- 
nate, and cost her Korea and Formosa. 

Since her defeat, our policies and actions have been 
aimed at enabling a badly battered wartime enemy to fol- 
low the come-back road to peace and independence. As a 
result, a democratic Japan is once more on our side. 

During the occupation we advanced about two billion 
dollars to aid in recovery from the damages of war. Under 
our tutelage, Japan wrote a new constitution, setting up free 
elections unrestricted by qualifications of property or sex. 
This constitution also guarantees civil rights and freedom of 
religion and of the press. It declares that war is never again 
to be used by Japan as a means for settling international 
quarrels. At that time we ourselves were in a hurry to send 
our soldiers home to civilian life. In view of our experience 
with Japan as a formidable foe, it was only natural for us to 
encourage her total disarmament. Having tasted defeat, 
Japan was ready to renounce war and the military caste 
which her people felt had lured her to disaster. Before the 
cold war started, neither the United States nor Japan fore- 
saw any serious threat looming in the Far East. 

In Parliament, under the new constitution, the party in 
power—not the Emperor—chooses the Prime Minister. Em- 
peror Hirohito, continuing as a constitutional monarch like 
Britain's, himself issued a transcript abolishing the idea of 
his divinity. An occupation directive freed Japan's peasants 
from the absentee landlordship and heavy taxation that they 
have had to put up with for centuries. Labor, notoriously 
low paid in the past, gained the right to organize and bar- 
gain. 

All in all, impartial observers credit the Occupation, under 
the administration of General Douglas MacArthur, with per- 
forming successfully a very difficult job. Inevitably some 
mistakes have been made. For instance, in adding Western 
ideas to Japan's way of living, have we crowded out any- 
thing of her own which should not have been lost? Getting 
to know Japan and her people is the only way satisfactorily 
to answer that question. § 


With Japan's sovereignty restored, we have again signed 
a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation. 

Isn't the job done? Why should a crisis be popping up 
now? 

To discover the reasons, let's look a bit further. 

Even though we may regard the situation as the penalty 
for starting a war, the effects and after effects of defeat 
play especial hob with a nation. Japan's natural resources 
gained through conquest were gone. Her fishing areas were 
restricted. Her merchant marine lay at the bottom of the 
sea. Because of the tremendous costs of war, her treasury 
was empty. Her losses in homes, factories, agricultural pro- 
duction, and people had been far more devastating than 
those of the appalling earthquake of 1923. 

To start over again, she bought heavily abroad. But she 
found that her purchases were costing her more than she 


8A good book for the purpose is Japan Past and Present by Edwin O. Reischauer, second edition, revised and enlarged, 1954. 





was taking in—thus causing the creeping financial disease 
kndwn ts an unfavorable balance of trade. What we've 
bought from Japan, for instance, has amounted to only one- 
third of what we have sold to her. Japan, always a good 
customer of ours, can't buy here unless she can sell us more 
goods. Soon after Premier Yoshida took office eight years 
ago, Japan adopted an austerity program which included 
cutting down on all but absolutely essential imports. This 
tightening of Japan's belt led at last to a balanced budget. 
But with trade slow to pick up, it didn't solve the problem of 
making a decent living. Then came the Korean War. Though 
costly to us, it temporarily rescued the Japanese economy, 
bringing in a Niagara of American dollars. Our special or- 
ders for military supplies helped spark Japan's reviving in- 
dustry. All told, the billion dollars a year which our govern- 
ment paid out and our soldiers spent during leaves from 
the Korean front neatly offset Japan's annual billion dollar 
trade deficit. 

Now that the Korean war is over, our expenditures have 
dwindled. Japan is faced again with the fact that she is 
living beyond her earnings to the tune of about one billion 
dollars a year. If that keeps up—if she can't sell more of 
her goods abroad and export surplus population—it means 
vanishing reserves, growing unemployment, hunger, and 
sooner or later, political chaos. : 

Russia is taking full advantage of the situation by offer- 
ing trade concessions and other inducements. 

If things don't greatly improve, we may find ourselves 
asking, as with China, ‘“‘who's responsible for having lost 
Japan?” 

Premier Yoshida went on his goodwill tour through Can- 
ada, Europe, and the United States to see what could be 
done. Most of his attention has been devoted to seeking 
ways of improving Japan's opportunities to trade. The Prime 
Minister wanted four billion dollars for a Marshali Plan for 
Asia. The one promise he's gone home with is for a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of our surplus agricultural commodities 
which the Japanese government can sell for ‘domestic eco- 
nomic improvement and defense support."’ This may not be 
enough to stave off a vote of no confidence which the Prime 
Minister's opponents intend to seek in the Japanese parlia- 
ment in order to oust the present administration. 

Here are some reasons why Japan's export trade, since 
the war, has proved disappointing: 

Loss of Textile Trade. Exporting textiles she manufactures has long 
been one of Japan's most profitable ways of making a living. But with 
the development of new fabrics—rayon, nylon, and the like—her market, 
especially for silk, has been greatly reduced. Underdeveloped countries 
where Japan used to sell cloth have been learning how to manufacture 
it themselves. To make up for her loss of the textile trade, Japan is 
turning to heavy industry like shipbuilding-\ She's counting on chemi- 
cals, chemical fertilizers, and cement. She is making cameras, camera 
lenses, and other precision goods. But these, too, have to find a market. 

Competition. With many of her factories needing modernization, 


Japan finds herself less able to hold her own than before the war. Great 
Britain and Western Germany, both striving to regain their industrial 


and commercial top ranking, are very much in the picture. Because of 
labor reforms, Japan's workers no longer get such low wages. This adds 
to Japanese production costs, making it harder to compete. 

Hoped for Markets not Developing. In Latin America, for example, 
Japan, low in funds, can't offer the favorable credit terms extended by 
other countries. : 

Trade with Asia. Those parts of Asia not under communist domino- 
tion still remember Japan as an aggressor. They've been reluctant to 
trade. China remembers it, too. But recently Red China and Russia have 
been hinting it's time to sign treaties of peace. The Asian mainland has 
long been o natural outlet for Japanese goods. At the very time that 
Premier Yoshida, who is opposed to commerce with the Reds, has been 
touring the West, delegations of Japanese legislators and business men 
have been in Moscow and Peking exploring trade possibilities in that 
direction. What ore our views as to Japan's trading with the Reds? 


Discrimination against Jap Goods. This means tariff bar- 
riers and other obstacles. Whot ore the arguments, pro and con, for 


changing our own tariffs on Japanese goods? 


Here are some of the proposals being made as to what 
to do about the Japanese crisis. Let's discuss each in furn. 
Let's keep track of others that are made, especially after 
Congress convenes, in order to decide what should be done. 
Which are we for, which against, and why? 


(1) liberalize trade agreements with Japan on items helpful to both 
countries. 

(2) Support Japan's effort to gain full membership in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trades (GATT) under which participating 
countries agree reciprocally to lower tariff borriers. 

(3) Continue U. S. aid to Jopan in the form of help in rearmament, 
technical aid, and similor assistance. 

(4) Offer increased financial aid to Japan on the theory that, expen- 
sive as this may be, it is the surest way to prevent letting Japan 
fall under the Kremlin's domination. 

(5) Support Japan's application for full membership in the United Na- 
tions. 

(6) Extend U. S. loans to Jopan expressly for the purpose of rehabili- 
tating and remodernizing her industrial plants. 

(7) Seek Japan's participation in the Manila Pact (SEATO). 

(8) Cooperate more closely with Japan in regard to atomic weapons 
tests in the Pacific, to avoid such accidents as the one neor Bikini 
when Japanese fishermen were injured by a fall of radioactive 
ashes. 





At a New York dinner honoring Premier Yoshida, Senator 
Alexander Wiley outlined a program for American coopera- 
tion with Japan along the lines we've touched on in our 
thinking and discussion. Senator James W. Fulbright spoke 
on cultural ties between the two countries. He mentioned the 
cherry trees given fifty years ago by Japan as a token of 
friendship and enjoyed now by the many Americans who 
visit Washington, D. C. every spring to see them. ‘‘It is far 
more difficult''—said Senator Fulbright—‘‘to understand and 
accept customs and practices which differ from one’s own 
than it is to extend military and economic aid. And yet the 
latter will be of little lasting benefit unless it is accompanied 
by the former. May God grant that never again will the 
American and Japanese people fail to recognize their com- 
mon interest in peace and friendly cooperation."’ What are 
ways in which understanding between the United States and 


Japan may be further encouraged? Let's list and discuss 
them. 





ATankers of 45,000 tons, for our oil companies, and a 30,000 ton bulk ore carrier for a subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel, are 
among the orders recently placed by American concerns with Japanese shipyards. 


Coming: More Guides on questions facing the 84th Congress. 











